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FARMERS’ STORY AND PLIGHT 

FOR WAGES, NOT GRATUITIES 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS BETTER 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
THE NEED FOR VIGILANCE 


WEST 


“Go West, Young Man,” said 


Horace Greeley. 


His sound advice was based on 
the age-old yet ever-new story of 
adventure, progress and spirit of 
achievement indelibly linked with 
the blazing of the Western Trail. 


From time immemorial, the ro- 
mance of the Sunset trail has lured 
men to greater fields of achieve- 


ment. 


It is significant that The Greater 
Emporium to be erected at 8th and 
Market streets within the next few 


years is “West. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
$ p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters. Room 205. Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
____ O_o 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 


ary. March. April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec.. Robert Berry, 1059 56th St, Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days. 112 Valencia. . 

Barbers No. 148—Meet lst and 3rd 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays. Laber Temple. 

Bollermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office. room 804, 693 Mission Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 2rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
pie. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall. Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Laber Temple. 


Mondays, 


and 4th Thurs- 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday,, 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall. 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeure—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Valencia. 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


112 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 1123 
Valencia, 


Electrical Workers No. 6--Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m, Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery (erks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple 

Hatte:s No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Ave. 

Tee Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Sectien—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet tnd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Laber Temple. 


and Operators—Meet lst 
200 Guerrero. 


Laber 


tT 


LES 
TO 


MARKET 


sensible prices. 


eee 


od shop 


All Out-Doors is Calling 


Meals in the open will taste twice as 
good as meals served at home. Hale’s 
Food Shop—which is San Francisco's 
Handy Pantry—is headquarters for 
food supplies for autoists, hikers, 
campers and picnickers. 


The best procurable for the money 
—in seasonable, wholesome food—at 


Combine shopping at Hale’s with 
marketing in the Food Shop. 


HALE BROS. inc. 


— 
Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd Retail Delivery Drivere—Meet nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ it th ific—Mests Mondays. 
Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 wo on of the Paciflo— aye 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. : 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Maltlers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth Bt. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and ith Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet, 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway, 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem 
Die. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday. Labor 
Temple, 


Wednesdays, Labor 


lst and Srd Mondays, 


Labor 


Post Office Laborers--Sec., Wm. ’Dounel) 314 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Off-., 431 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monduy, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan 
3300 16th Si. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays. 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday 
Labor Temple. 

Store Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. <A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen. Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 30}, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., Jame 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
‘Yvpographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Mee! 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—~Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem 
ple. 


Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 


Waiters No. 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednesday® 
at 8 p.m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m, LIT: 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th 8+ 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet ith Sunday, Labor Temp!+ 


Michael Hoffman. 
5536 


4th 


200 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 10% 
Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple 


30—Wednesdays, $3 p.m., 1256 
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Many people are asking, some with seriousness 
and some as an idle and passing whim: “What is 
fe matter with the farmer?” 

That there is something seriously wrong no one 
who has given the subject more than a minute’s 
thought will doubt. 

Many thousands of farmers have gone bankrupt 
and many more thousands are on the verge of it. 

Lots of people are looking for a cure through 
legislative action to be followed by manipulation 
of the farmer’s financial affairs by boards and 
commissions and agents. 


The farmer is the manufacturer of foodstuff and 
fibers. He is in most instances following meth- 
ods that are or should be obsolete. Production in 
the rural districts and production in industrial 
centers is as far apart in method as the poles. 


* * * 


There are a number of complex and interlock- 
ing factors in the plight of the farmer. There is 
no method in the present marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, excepting, perhaps, in the highly developed 
and successful co-operative methods in effect in 
various productive branches in California. 

There has been a strong tendency to tax the 
farmer in increasing amounts each year. True, this 
taxation falls upon cities and counties, but the 
farmer is least in a position to bear the added 
burdens piled on each year by the office holders 
aud tax eaters. 

arm wages have risen and the laborers who 
perform 35 per cent of the work on farms are get- 
ting a more nearly living income than ever before. 
[his is justice to the hired worker, but a burden 
on the farmer. 

During the past ten years there has been a 
growing disproportion between the prices of agri- 
cultural products and the prices of standard indus- 
trial products, the latter in many instances being 
protected by the tariff wall. 

ee fan 

There is a tendency on the part of some poli- 
ticians and especially those in the Eastern states 
to ignore or to minimize the farm problem. In- 
deed, many of them are saying that it does not 
exist, that it is a myth created for political pur- 
poses. If they are sincere in this belief they are 
due to have a rude and jolty awakening. 

Farmers of the United States buy, in normal 
years, in the vicinity of $10,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services of other industries and busi- 
nesses. This makes him politically and economic- 
ally an important personage. Industries of the 
cities are dependent upon him, but the men at the 
heads of industry don’t seem to realize it. They, 
‘00, will awaken or their pleasant dreams will pass 
into hideous nightmares if the earning and pur- 
chasing power of the farmer shall be lessened or 

hall vanish in the coming year. 
———— 

In all the procession of centuries gone by not 

© was for humanity. From the very first tyr- 

‘nny has flourished, freedom has failed; the few 
‘ave ruled, the many have served; the parasite has 
worn the purple of power, while honest industry 

‘ lived in poverty and died in despair. But the 
“ternal years, the centuries yet to come, are for 

‘manity, and out of the misery of the past will 
"se the civilization of the future—E. V. Debs. 


Farmers’ Power and Plight 


By Frank E. Wolfe. 


FOR WAGES, NOT GRATUITIES. 
By James C. Shanessy, 
President, Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of North America. 

Many people are of the opinion that with their 
regular wages and the tips they receive our mem- 
bers are well paid. This is not the case. The aver- 
age wages of all of the members of our interna- 
tional union is $28 a week. Let that sink in, $28 
a week. 

Under a recent arbitration decision the union 
barbers of Brooklyn will receive $35 a week in- 
stead of $32 and will have their commissions 
raised from 35 per cent of their individual receipts 
over $42 a week to 45 per cent of the receipts 
over $50 a week. This will give to 2500 union 
barbers an average wage of $40 a week, the high- 
est average in the international jurisdiction. 

I am highly pleased with this arbitration de- 
cision, because it is another approach to a living 
wage. I am also gratified because it is a step 
toward realization of success in the campaign 
that I am conducting for the abolition of the tip- 
ping system in our industry, in other words, for 
the condition that obtains in all trades where ade- 
quate wages are the rule, paid by the emdployer 
and not by the patron. Not only wages that will 
enable our members to support their families and 
educate their children, but wages earned for labor 
performed and not made up by tips for servility 
and supposed service accorded only when pur- 
chased by the patron through the tipping system. 

The Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
is also campaigning for sanitary work places, not 
only as a recommendation for the union shop 
card but also for the promotion of the health and 
well-being of the journeymen who are employed 
at our trade. 

You can help us by refusing to have work done 
in a barber shop that does not display our union 
shop card. And as we succeed so you will succeed. 


——<—$—— 

THEY DO THIS BETTER IN MOSCOW. 

One thing, at least, they do better in Russia. 
The Soviet knows how to deal with government 
grafters. 

Some German capitalists came into Russia, seek- 
ing lumber concessions. They brought with them 
a slush fund of 100,000 gold rubles—about $51,000. 
Acting through three Russian agents, they bribed 
three officials of the Soviet government. So far, 
the story reminds one of Fall and Doheny and 
the “little black bag’—but the outcome differs. 

The bribery was discovered, and the givers and 
takers of dirty money were put on trial. The three 
Russian agents of the German company were sen- 
tenced to five years in prison, fines aggregating 
131,000 rubles, and loss of all civil rights. But the 
three Soviet officials who accepted the bribes were 
sentenced to death. 

The judge explained that responsible officials 
who held positions of trust under the government 
and betrayed their trust for money deserved more 
severe punishment than outsiders, 

The theory and practice of the Soviet on that 
point might be studied in this country to advantage. 
—Labor. ———_o—_—_—__— 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective, 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS BETTER. 

The California Labor Market Bulletin for May, 
1927, issued by Walter G. Mathewson, commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows an 
increase of 3 per cent in the volume of employ- 
ment and in the total weekly payroll in April, 
1927, as compared with April, 1926. The Labor 
Market Bulletin shows that the same 787 repre- 
sentative manufacturing establishments in this 
state which employed 149,899 workers in April, 
1926, employed 153,946 in April, 1927. The total 
weekly payroll for these establishments increased 
from $4,281,643 in April, 1926, to $4,423,687. 

Among the groups of industries showing the 
largest gains in employment are the following: 
Foods, beverages and tobacco, 17.3 per cent; stone, 
clay and glass products, 10.8 per cent; chemicals, 
oils, paints, etc., 6.2 per cent; and clothing, milli- 
nery and laundering, 6.2 per cent. Decreases in 
employment are shown by the following groups 
of industries: Water, light and power, 15.8 per 
cent; wood manufacturing, 11 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous industries, 6.7 per cent. 

The average weekly earnings in California in- 
dustrial establishments in April, 1927, as shown in 
May Labor Market Bulletin, was $28.74. In April, 
1926, the average for the identical establishments 
was $28.56, an increase of six-tenths of 1 per cent 
in April, 1927, as compared with April, 1926. 
Higher average weekly earnings are shown for the 
following groups of industries: 
and $35.54; paper goods, 
$33.18; and metals, machinery and conveyances, 
$31.91. 

According to Louis Bloch, statistician for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the steady increases 
shown in latest issues of the California Labor 
Market Bulletin, are attributable to the normal 
growth of the industries of the state, rather than 
to marked changes in business conditions in 1927 
compared with 1926. 

ee ee ey 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our liberty and 
independence? It is not our frowning battle- 
ments, our bristling sea coasts, our army and our 
navy. Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in 
all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you 
have planted the seeds of despotism at your own 
doors.’—Abraham Lincoln. 

a 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 
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1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 
Fuller of 


inquiry of 


Governor Massachusetts makes per- 
Sacco-Vanzetti case; executive 
testified at convicted 


ial; labor organizations continue to send 


ions witnesses who 


governor against conviction of men. 


five prisoners strike at Sing Sing in pro- 


st improperly cooked beans; warden 
1's protest was justified, but insists that 
be maintained. 

firemen, conductors, trainmen, teleg- 
s, longshoremen, clerks and switchmen em- 
Pere Marquette Railroad vote to strike 
nless management meets representative of work- 


ployed by 


settlement of men’s demands. 
barbers and beauty shop em- 
1 Bronx Borough, New York City, 
day. 


es and shorter working 


party members walk out of House 
s in a body in protest against motion 
anti-strike bill, 


on government’s 
ing day and resume debate. 


controversy between the 
and Mexico rests upon a real griev- 
of American interests, but does 
, forcible intervention in Mexico. 


. mostly children; maniac thought 


S24 


inancial 


worries. 
Medical Association, in session at 
. C., declares Congress has no right 
qualified physicians how much 
, prescribe for sick persons; asso- 
bill in Congress repealing pro- 
tead act limiting medicinal whisky. 
fireman and brakeman killed when 
vania Railroad freight locomotive 
tesville, Pa. 

as reported by United States 
-irtually unchanged from levels 
per cent less, on the aver- 


Oo 


f Representatives voted to sub- 
rohibition act to referendum 


days the year around for al! federal 
ise in pay for lower classified grades 
uniformity in sick and annual leave 
nment departments. 

i join tradesmen and workmen 


of Columbia Federation of 

evelopment of Potomac river water 

government. 

e daily wage of farm workers 24 per cent 
t spring, United States Depart- 
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scist government to cut wages of 
raught with international sig- 
well be the forerunner of a 
contest in starvation,’ says President 
»bin of International Brotherhood of 
hauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
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as 
f the laws will be to defend and sustain 


society is founded on injustice, the 


And the more unjust they are the more 
pectable they will seem. Observe, also, that 
being ancient for the most part, they do not repre- 
sent altogether present iniquity, but a past iniquity 

1er and more brutal. They are monuments 
arous times which have survived to a 


TO JAM THROUGH ANTI-UNION BILL. 


The Labor Party walked out of the House of 
Commons as a protest against the government’s 
decision to limit debate on the pending anti-union 
bill and force the passage of that measure. 

The “guillotine” motion was presented by Pre- 
mier Baldwin. As the government has an over- 
whelming majority, the Labor Party is helpless. 
J. R. Clynes, well-known trade unionist and mem- 
ber of the House, said the bill is one of the worst 
pieces of draftsmanship on record and that the 
government has so mangled their own proposition 
that they ought to produce a new one for second 
reading. Asking the Labor Party to co-operate 
with the government was like asking burglars to 
co-operate with policemen, he said. 

“The bill gives judges and magistrates almost 
unlimited power over the unions,” said W. M. 
Citrine, general secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

Mr. Citrine shows that the bill is filled with un- 
defined terms that must later be passed upon by 
the courts. “What does ‘coercing the govern- 
ment’ asked Mr. Citrine. “Does it sim- 
ply mean influencing the government against its 
will? What does ‘a substantial portion of the 
community’ mean? Is it as village, a town, or a 
county or what? Does it mean the members of 
employers’ associations and the shareholders of 
individual firms? Did any government ever dare 
to make crimes under such generalities? The very 
essence of criminal law is that a delinquent must 
be able to realize the nature of the crime for 
which he is charged before he commits it. 

“The bill is described as the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Bill; it might more properly be 
called the ‘Prevention of Unemployment Among 
the Lawyers’ Bill.’ 
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We not only give you 


the greatest tailoring 
values in the city— 
but we also give you 


a UNION MADE 


Most Reasonable 


Kelleher 


Browne 
the Irish Tailors 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty | 
' 
' 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
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{ 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING | 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the | 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your { 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. | 
e 


W. D. Fennimore A. RB, Fennimore 


L. H. Rewig 


OOM AY, 
anne Optic iio 
, ~ ee Eyes Tested 
ee Gatiefaction 
Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET.......... 


t SAN FRANCISCO 


181 Post Street.....................- 
1221 Broadway..................-. Re eee See Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue................-...-..2-0--0--- Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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FIVE-DAY WEEK COMING. 
“The best evidence that a shorter work 
week is adaptable to industry is the fact 
that it has been accepted and is operative 
in numerous lines of industry. * * * This 
great reform—the shorter work week— 
is upon us.’—William Green, president of 

the American Federation of Labor. 


(oss s eo ee ee se ee, 


:y International Labor News Service.) 

New York City, May 26.—The forty-hour, five- 
lay week is to go into effect in the cap-making 
hops of the larger clothing markets July 1. Prep- 
rations have been made by the general executive 
board of the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
crs’ International Union to see that the rule 
applies to every one of the more than 700 shops 
in the industry. 


Seattle, Wash., May 26.—As a result of negotia- 
tions between the Bricklayers’ Union and Seattle 

mtractors, a limited five-day week has been ob- 
tained by the union. For May, June, July and 
August the men will have the straight five-day 
week. For the rest of the year the prevailing 
week will be five and one-half days in length. 

Bricklayers and stone masons receive a wage 
increase over the scale prevailing up to May 1 
last. The old scale for these two crafts was $11. 
The new scale will be $11.60 for the months in 
which the five-day week is worked and $12 in the 
months in which the longer week prevails. 

Marble masons and tile setters will continue 
at $10 a day, with terrazzo workers at $9 a day. 
The reason assigned for the lower scale in these 
groups is that employment is more plentiful than 
jor the bricklayers and stone masons. 

The contract is to be effective from May 2 of 
this year until April 30 of 1928. 


° 
A SMILE. 


A smile costs nothing, but gives much. It en- 
riches those who receive without making poorer 
those who give. It takes but a single moment, but 
lasts forever. None is so rich or mighty that he 
can get along without it, and none is so poor that 
he can be made rich by it. A smile creates happi- 
ness in the home, fosters good-will in business 
ind is the countersign of friendship. It brings rest 
to the weary, cheer to the discouraged, sunshine to 
the sad, and it is nature’s best antidote for trou- 
ble. Yet it cannot be bought, begged, borrowed 
r stolen, for it is something that is of no value to 
anyone until it is given away. Some people are 
too tired to give you a smile. Give them one of 
ours, as none needs a smile so much as he who 
has no more to give——St. Louis Y.M.C. A. 


_° 


Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 


workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 


EST SPOT 
IGGEST IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


“A fundamental question faces us at the outset: 
Are grown men and women educable at all? I 
think we may safely say, in the light of all our 
experience, that ‘the capacity for progressive edu- 
cation among men and women of mature years 

is at once more common and more lasting 
than is often supposed’.”—Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, Adult Education Committee. 
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MOTOAL 


|__ Gonsistentiy sel/ the Best For Less 


San Francisco 


Mutual Stores 


317 Clement Street 
945 Clement Street 
2401 Clement Street 
4310 California Street 
5733 Geary Street 
6350 Geary Street 
698 Haight Street 
3478 Mission Street 
1217 Pacific Avenue 
4500 Irving Street 
2401 Irving Street 
701 Shrader St. 
1250 Polk 
2000 Union Street 


Opening Saturday 
5286 Mission 
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WELDING 


Is the Coming Trade, at Big Demand and High 
Wage Scale 
Learn it at 


California School of Welding 
Phone Sutter 4594 
163 FELL STREET 
Individual Instruction and Practical Work 
Accomplished. 
For Full Information Call, Write, or Phone 
Above Address. 


02101100888 BO On Ong 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 
Cash Prices on Credit 


18 years in S. F. 


CHERRY’S 


8 Stores on the Coast 


BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 


20th and 
MISSION 


2400 
MISSION 


AVE is a good butcher—and 
a mighty thrifty man! 
He was ambitious to own his own 
butcher shop—and because of a 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT—Dave re- 
alized his ambition. 
His SUCCESS began the day he 
deposited his first dollar in a SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT! 
REALIZE your AMBITIONS! 
Start that SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


today! 


Earn 4% interest on your money— 
participate in the advantages of an 
Assured Thrift Account. 


ROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 


O'Farrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 
By James M. Lynch. 
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SE INSURANCE RIGHTS. 


! The 


att 


hurry to take advantage of the greatest bargain 
ever offered in the insurance world. The mad rush 
will soon be on, so come early and secure Uncle 
Sam's protection for your loved ones before it is 
You will kick yourself after July 2, 1927, 
u fail to come in under the wire on time. The 
place the San office United States 
Veterans Bureau, 814 Mission street, and the tele- 
phone number 3466. Write tele- 
phone immediately for full details. 
July 2, 1927, is the dead line. 
CAR SS. ee 
WOMEN WORKERS, WATCH OUT! 


Women Toilers Fare Worse Than Men From 


too late 


is Francisco 


is Garfield or 


Poisonous Industrial Products, Says 


Dr. Alice Hamilton. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Women are more susceptible to industrial poi- 
sons than men and their children are likely to 
show the ill effects, is the warning to industrial 
workers of Dr. Alice Hamilton, foremost expert 
on poisons in industry in this country. 

Women are more susceptible to benzol poisons 
in potteries and white lead factories than men 
and they are also more liable to the severest form 
of lead poisoning, the brain form, bringing un- 
convulsions and_ blind- 
Twice as many women suffer from this ter- 
rible industrial disease as men in England and 
four times as many in American factories. 


consciousness, delirium, 


ness. 


Studies in the lead trade show the effect on the 
unborn generation. The poison circulating in the 
blood of the mother is practically certain to affect 
the child. Benzol also has the effect of destroy- 
ing the elements of the blood, causing anemia and 
hem 


rrhacesc 
Trnages 


because the blood loses the power to 
The nose, the stomach, the gums and intes- 
tines may be affected before the victim is aware 
of it. 


clot. 


“A great many new industrial poisons have 
come into use,” asserts Dr. Hamilton. “This 
brings about a serious situation, for unless the 


the 
man beings who use them in trade processes 
be taking the place of the experimental 
animals. 

“Unfortunately it seems to be nobody’s duty to 
undertake an investigation of these new dangers. 
No federal department is equipped with the ex- 
perts to do this. It is hard to understand why so 
rich an industrial country as ours should show 
penuriousness in this particular field.” 

Dr. Hamilton’s view is that innocent factory 
workers, mainly women, are taking the place of 
guinea pigs to find out whether these new sol- 
vents are dangerous. 

Those who have been known to have died are 
not more than 100, but the unknown sufferers 
from these poisons are legion. 


new poisons are carefully tested on animals 


will 


SAVINGS 


Assets 


ee 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1926 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
i AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


He—Who is 
cropped head? 


that handsome boy with the 


She—That’s my Cousin Betty. 
“And the blonde man with the monocle?” 
“That’s my younger sister Lu.” 


Laughing, but embarrassed, “So I suppose tlic 
other young man in the dinner jacket is your elder 
sister?” 


“No, that’s my grandmother.” 


e 
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NOTICE! 


Our Annual Department Man- 
ager’s Sale Starts 


Tuesday Morning, May 31 
The Greatest Savings Ever 


rs 
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AMADA THEATER 
a ORE TET | 


BUST EM 
UNION <> MAD 
RED - purtON 


Stronger ~ 418% finer than Denim 
WON'T SHRINK! 


For Sale by 


eee 168 Third St 
——--—------1250 Fillmore St. 
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.485 Broadway 
es aevnecenneeneneeeess-ene 054 Mission Bt. 
Brazil & Eugenie 2 A Jackson St. 


8. Chimera... 416 Courtland Ave 
W. T. Gardner Co... 1405 Fillmore 8t. 
A. Esmiol—... eee anven-na-nns-n--eene-veee- Stockton at Broadway 
F. G. Johnson Clothing Co... .._.......2554 Mission 8&t. 
Cat: Sle sa aS 
8. Moral... 3331 Market &t 
O'Neill & Lally... 83 Sixth St. 
Petersen Bros........—-——-- a. nae --——-.-..-.638 20th Bt 
Stahl’s Toggery-—.—___________-___.___............2779 Mission Bt. 
Summerfield & Haines..... 997 Market &t. 
Wm. Weins' 1037 Market 8: 
H. Warshawski 2... 6340 Mission 8t. 
EE OY nnn rc mrscee cect ence —nctwsieerserrmnerremsremeo $4) 24th Bt. 


COMMERCIAL 


... $111,776,567.46 
4,550,000.00 


1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
eee Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
...Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE. 
By George E. Hooker. 
special Correspondence by Mail, International 
Labor News Service.) 
reneva, May 3.—Here in this notable little city 
mg the Swiss International 
momic Conference, authorized by the League 
Nations in September, 1925, meets tomorrow. 
make-up, origin and purpose it will be a unique 
‘national body. 


mountains, the 


(hough appointed and financed by their re- 
wective governments, the members will not serve 
representatives of the particular 
nts of view of their respective governments. 
© invitations specified that “delegates should be 
sen for their personal qualifications and should 

be spokesmen of official policy.” It will be 


ir duty, as persons of pertinent knowledge and 


interests or 


perience, to act and judge, so far as possible, in 
interest of the nations generally. This, of 
irse, will not bar Europe’s economic problems, 
ing so pre-eminent, from a preferred place on 
agenda. 
Non-League Nations Represented. 
Although the conference is called by the League 
Nations, the call went not only to its fifty-five 
ember states, but also to Russia, Turkey, Egypt, 
Mexico, Ecuador and the United States, and all 
the last six save Mexico and Ecuador are sending 
delegates. Russia’s decision to do so—facilitated 
at last by the Swiss government’s recent concilia- 
tory action concerning the murder of Vorowsky 
at Lausanne in 1922—was announced five days ago. 
rhe attendance thus of the two most numerous 
nations of Europe and America will apparently 
make this, in point of population, the most widely 
representative official gathering ever assembled in 
the history of the world. 
idea of the conference derives first from 
the widely held notion that economic conflicts or 
naladjustments are a fruitful cause of war, and 
should, in aid of the League’s peace aims, be con- 
structively dealt with, not allowed to fester and 
» their course.” It derives also from the con- 
viction that if international economy could be use- 
iully controlled in the common interest during 
war by commissions sitting in London, some sort 
of parallel control of basic economic factors may 
perhaps be usefully considered for peace time. The 
idea found support likewise in the fact that the 
jrussels financial conference of 1920 shed such 
illumination upon the problems of the then pre- 
vailing currency collapse that this education vir- 
tually programmed the general financial recovery 
ice accomplished. If scientific diagnosis is good 
sick money, why not for sick coal or com- 
nerce? 


The 


Good Reasons for Conference. 

Immediate practical reasons for the new confer- 
e are seen in the wide depression of agriculture 
nd of several basic industries, as well as in the 
employment chronic in Britain most of the time 
nce the war, in Germany during the last several 
rs, and elsewhere throughout Europe in vary- 
degrees since 1920. Additional reasons are 
1 in growing colonial, American and other dis- 
competition with a post-war Europe which 
nevertheless increased its own productive ca- 
ity. Still further reasons appear in the disrup- 
economic effects of the new peace frontiers on 
continent. The most obstructive of all ad- 
© economic factors has been the ever rising 
york of European tariff walls. Concentrated 
ate control international 
an increasingly important and imperfectly 

erstood feature of the situation. 
he scene which the conference is thus called 
1 to face is one of great intellectual as well 


over commerce is 


ocial and political interest, and it only states 
essential logic of our accelerating invention 
“material The out- 


progress.’ scene has 
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stripped social regulation, and no party has any 
very adequate or convincing prescription for it. 
Two Chief Subjects. 

The general redressing of this condition, how- 
ever, will not be undertaken by the coming con- 
ference. Aided by both 
sides of the Preparatory Committee 
has generously provided, for the information of 
both the delegates and the public, an impressive 
list of factual reports and discussions on a wide 


eminent from 


water, the 


experts 


range of special industries and economic problems. 
But the committee wisely concluded to isolate two 
pressing subjects for chief consideration by the 
conference, with three less attention. 
The two are the European tariff situation and the 
development of international cartels and combines. 
Industry, agriculture and population are the three. 
Of the way in which these are actually handled 
something later, 


others for 


> 
PAGAN CONCEPT DEGRADES. 


The pagan concept that labor is menial and be- 
neath the dignity of free citizens subconsciously 
lurks in the minds of the upper middle classes 
and the professional salaried groups, declared Rev. 
Fr. Francis J. Haas, Ph. D., of St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee, in an address to the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

This pagan concept has resulted, “notwithstand- 
ing the moderating spirit of Christianity,” in a 
false glorification of the white-collar occupations 
and corresponding aversion, if not contempt, for 
those who labor with their hands, said Fr. Haas. 

Leading up to his recommendation that priests 
and ministers give greater aid to workers, the 
speaker analyzed certain obstacles to trade union- 
He gave chief place to the contempt held 
for those doing manual work and for the weaker 
elements of society. 


ism. 


“The large reserves of concentrated capital are 
drawn upon in various ways to prevent the spread 
of organization. These include the financing of 


card indexes and_ blacklists, 


bureaus, 


under-coyer men, 


funds for legislation and 


paternalistic welfare schemes.” 


propaganda 


Because of the difficulties in securing legislation 
for labor and because “the general welfare requires 
that the state should not do for its citizens what 
they should do for themselves, the working people 
must and should rely upon the labor union and 
collective bargaining to attain economic indepen- 
dence for and families,’ Fr. 
Haas said. 

The speaker referred to court decisions restrict- 
ing the labor movement as strengthening a belief 
that labor is out of harmony ‘with American ideas 


themselves their 


of justice,’ and to news and editorial columns of 
newspapers subtlely or openly attacking the work- 
ing people. 

“The church is within her jurisdiction when she 
opposes this false and pernicious attitude,” said 
Fr. Haas. 
and 
the dignity of labor. 


He called upon churches and priests 


ministers to assume a sane attitude toward 
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Union Stamped 


Buy 


LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Has the American Federation of Labor de- 
clared for a new trial in the Sacco-Vanzetti case? 

A.—Yes. The Labor 
has repeatedly gone on record as demanding a new 
trial and investigation of the whole case. 


American Federation of 


Q—Where can figures on union 


scale of wages and hours of labor be obtained? 
A.—Write for Bulletin No. 431 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
DD. C. This bulletin, which contains the latest 
government figures on the subject, gives union 
wage scales and hours of labor as of May 15, 1926. 


government 


Q.—Are all resolutions proposed at conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor passed upon 
by the delegates? 


A.—Every resolution submitted is referred to a 
committee, reported back to the convention and 
acted upon. 


Q.—What is the origin of the term “chapel,” as 
applied to printers in a particular shop? 


A.—William Caxton, the English 
printer, set up his first printing shop in a disused 
chapel of Abbey, hence the term 
“chapel.” In the International Typographical 
Union a chapel is formed in each separate shop 


earliest 


Westminster 


employing three or more members. 


Q.—A says the American Federation of Labor 
contributed financially to the defense of Eugene 
V. Debs when Debs was imprisoned following the 
strike of 1894? B this. 


great railway disputes 


Which is right? 
A—A is The 


Labor gave $500 to the defense of Debs. 


right. American Federation of 
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Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Alfiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Right 


Single Subscriptions........$1.50 a year 

© unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 

Single Copies, 5 cents. 

Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 
Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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“When all is said, the ignorance and folly of 
men are things that ins tions cannot cure, Each 
must discover the path of wisdom for himself. One 
does not ‘get’ an educatio yn anywhere. One be- 
comes an educated person by virtue of patient 
study, quiet meditation, intell ectual courage and 
a life the overy and service of 
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The Need For Vigilance 


There seems to be a concerted movement throughout the world on 
the part of the captains of finance and industry, promoted very largely 
by the former, to crush out the organizations of labor and subject the 
workers to the absolute domination of those who have always craved 
mastership over the masses of mankind. While this intensive activity 
is going on in opposition to them the workers seem to feel that they are 
sitting on top of the world and need but look down in amused content- 
ment upon their enemies, which is a very dangerous position to assume 
at any time, because, after all, it is only the alert and active that 
achieve anything worth while in any walk of life. 

It is certain that unless the workers bestir themselves in efforts 
not only to fortify the organizations they already have but to organize 
as nearly as possible every worker in their line of industry, there is 
trouble ahead for the trade unions in the not very distant future. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and it is inborn and ingrown in 
all of us, worker and employer alike, the difference being just at present 
that the employers generally realize that they must fight for the advan- 
tages of survival while the workers are apparently sitting on the laurels 
won in the past, with the mistaken idea that they can safely hold them 
without any particular exertion in their own behalf. Surely there are 
already evidences enough about us to prove to any sane trade unionist 
that this is a mistaken policy! Why, then, do they continue to exhibit 
so little concern in their future welfare? 

The organizations of capital would not be very dangerous to labor 
if the workers were also thoroughly organized, but with capital 
equipped for vigorous and effective action hind the workers asleep at 
the switch there is little possibility for mutual understanding and 
agreement, because even the friendly employer will be unable to play 
the game in the fashion that appeals to his conscience. There is room 
and plenty in the industrial world for both, and the happy and profit- 
able thing for both to do is to organize and through the instrumentality 
of collective bargaining bring about a state of affairs that will promote 
peace and plenty for all direst; concerned as well as prosperity for 
society as a whole. All may rest assured, however, that no such condi- 
tion will prevail while there is sound organization on the one side and 
weak and ineffective unions on the other. 

The officials in the trade union movement are alive to the threat- 
ening situation, but they do not seem able to arouse the interest of 
the rank and file to a point which will bring about the desired vigi- 
lance, a vigilance that is absolutely essential in order to properly and 
effectively organize the unorganized and protect the trade union move- 
ment from the greed and rapacity of its unprincipled enemies among 
the privileged few of the world. 

It is true that the old-line organizations in this country are, even 
in the face of the struggle now going on, able to maintain their posi- 
tions, but it is also true that some ground has been lost during the past 
four or five years by many of the less thoroughly organized workers, 
and this constitutes a menace to all wage workers, organized and un- 
organized, here and elsewhere, because it furnishes an incentive and 
encouragement to those who entertain the hope that it is possible to 


totally destroy the organizations of labor. What is to be labor’s answer ? 
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\[ussolini’s arbitrary 10 per cent wage reduc- 
tion enforced on Italian workers does not appeal 
to low-wage advocates in the United States. The 
s, tem is unscientific and is liable to arouse antag- 
onisms because it depends on brute force. One 
New York financial paper gives this hint to the 
jisjian dictator: “In other countries wage reduc- 

nus have come, but they have seldom been con- 
sciously endured or immediately enforced. The 
ees have been gradual, insidious and often 


chang 


ncealed from those compelled to make the 
rifices.”” 
Samuel Gompers used to say that “there is 


wiore in putting a dime a day more into the 
pocketbooks of the workers than is dreamed of in 
thy philosophy, oh, Horatio.” Just recently 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Teamsters, grew 
hapsodical over an increase of wages for a local 
nion of teamsters. Highbrows may say that is 
the bunk, only they would use many more words 
than that in saying it. But it is not the bunk. 
lligher wages lead to broader opportunities for 
culture, lead to a wider range of selection in the 
procurement of all the things men and women 
want—in reality form the bedrock upon which 
and irom which the workers climb to higher and 
bler estates. Sam Gompers was right. Dan 
(obin was right. Let the highbrows rave. 
So 
LABOR MUST BE ALERT. 
Economic forces are driving this country to a 
five-day work week. 


1 


Scientific processes, labor-displacing machinery 
ind mass production have revolutionized industry. 
skill, in an increasing number of industries, has 
been replaced by studied motion to feed high- 
geared machines. 


Systems are so finely organized that 100 per 


cent production means a glutted market, as pres- 
eit wage standards make it impossible to buy 


back these commodities. 

Practically every basic industry is in this posi- 
, While employers talk of “stabilizing produc- 
This is the latest defense for restriction of 


t 


output. 

it is folly to talk of old hours of work and.a 
bare living wage under the new system. 

It imay be said that displaced workers can adapt 
themselves to other callings. This reasoning is 
unsound because the new revolution is not local. 
No calling is escaping the operation of scientific 
processes. It includes every phase of industrial 
production, 

lt is equally futile to talk of workers “going 
back to the land.” Farmers are struggling against 
low prices, overproduction, excessive land prices, 

ortgages and increased farm tenantry that tends 


) serfdom, 
\\ 


¢ are in a new period of industrial production, 
but the limit is still before us. Discoveries in 
chemistry and the application of hydro-electric 
ower, both in their infancy, will bring more won- 
‘ous changes. 


e operation of these forces make a reduction 
1] king hours and an increase in wage stand- 
j > both certain and necessary. 
: ' is not well for workers to assume a fatalistic 
j ude toward these questions or to hope that 
: share of gains in production economies will 
uded them without effort on their part. 
vorkers are not alert to resistless 
s in industry, if they do not keep in close 
with the operation of forces that are being 
td to do man’s will, they will be lured by 
; as. Then will come evil days to those who 
+4 or wages. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


wee eek 


Mr. Jones, despondent over poor health, hanged 
himself in the attic of his home. 

Mrs. Brown, a neighbor, who had a reputation 
for saying the wrong thing at the wrong time, 
called on the widow Jones. Now, Mrs. Brown 
had firmly made up her mind that she would not 
talk about the tragedy, rather she thought she 
would talk about general things, such as _ the 
weather. 

“This weather is terrible, isn’t it?’ said Mrs. 
Brown to Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jones, “One can’t even dry 
the laundry, it’s so wet and nasty outside.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Brown. “You should have no 
trouble drying your wash. You have such a lovely 
attic to hang things in.” 


Senior—What will it cost me to have my car 
fixed? 

Garageman—What’s the matter with it? 

Senior—I don’t know. 

Garageman—Fifty-two dollars and sixty cents. 
—Yale Record. 

Mother sent little Harry to take his smaller sis- 
ter safely to the kindergarten. He was back sooner 
than she expected. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “did you treat Mary like 
a little lady, as I asked you to?” 

“Naw,” replied the youngster disgustedly, “we 
canned that lady-and-gentleman stuff, an’ I 
chased her most of the way.”—Boston Transcript. 


Elmer, thirteen, was puzzled over the girl prob- 
lem and discussed it with his pal, Joe. 

“—Pve walked to school with her three times,” 
he told Joe, “and carried her books. I bought her 
ice cream sodas twicet. Now, do you think I 
ought to kiss her?” 

“Naw, you don’t need to,” Joe decided after 
a moment of deep thought. “You've done enough 
for that girl already.’”—Capper’s Weekly. 

The professor, a noted botanist, gave instruc- 
tions for a dish of mushrooms, which he had gath- 
ered himself, to be cooked for dinner expressly 
for his wife. The latter, who was particularly fond 
of them, was highly delighted at her husband's 
thought on her behalf and thanked him with much 
gusto. At breakfast next morning he greeted her 
anxiously. 

“Sleep all right?” he inquired. 

“Splendidly,” she answered. 

“Not sick at all—no pains,” he persisted. 

“Why, of course not, dear,” she responded in 
surprise. 

“Hurrah exclaimed the professor. “I 
have discovered another species of mushroom that 
isn’t poisonous.”—The Tatler (London). 


then,” 


Major J. Arnold Habegger, U. S. Army officer, 
tells the following story regarding the peculiar 
philosophy of an army sergeant. It appears that 
Major Habegger was disbursing officer at one of 
the bases during the war and was continually har- 
rassed by stupid orders from headquarters, orders 
which on many occasions, were strictly against 
army regulations. One day the major had been in 
communication with headquarters over the long 
distance telephone and after a very heated argu- 
ment with some swivel-chair official, gave vent to 
his feelings and cursed everybody from the army 
mule down. Sergeant Sherman, a real, hard- 
boiled, red-headed, toothless regular army sergeant 
of the old school, happened in just at that time 
and when the major had finished his tirade, said 
with a broad grin: “Yes, major, I agree with you 
that this is a hell of a war, but then, sir, you will 
have to agree with me that it is a damned sight 
better than no war at all.” 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 
Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
e e@ 


How happy the workers of Italy must be with 
their “Charter of Labor,” so graciously handed to 
them a little while ago by that kindly and benevo- 
lent soul, Ben Mussolini. Ah, dear old Ben, with 
the fatherly eye open always to see that no harm 
befalls his children. It appears that the ink has 
scarcely been properly blotted on the famous 
“Charter of Labor,” when, lo and behold—yes, lo 
and behold, its usefulness becomes evident. Un- 
der this so-called charter the doctrines of Fas- 
cism came into full flower, and into full operation. 
What happens is that the workers of all Italy are 
to be blessed with a 10 per cent reduction of 
wages. Living costs remain as they were, thank 
you, but wages must go down, for the glory of 
Italy and the greatness of Il Duce. Somehow it 
sounds a good deal like the “open shop” in 
America. The “open” shoppers think so, too, 
which makes it almost unanimous. 

ep ee ees 


Defenders of the State Department have adopted 
the custom of answering charges of imperialism 
in Nicaragua and Mexico by saying, “but look 
how generous we have been in China.” There is 
nothing like an alibi, even if it does leak a little. 

a eS 

There is an Episcopal bishop in the United 

States who thinks religious lobbying has gone a 


bit too far. His name is Freeman and he pre- 
the Diocese of Washington, D. C. 
Bishop Freeman thinks, and says, that the paid 
lobby of the churches, as a means of influencing 
legislators on other than purely moral issues, has 
gone too far and ought to be pulled up with a 
short rein. Bishop Freeman has said something 
It might be added that 
what he says about the church lobby, which is 
well organized and powerful, might apply with 
equal force—at least equal force—to the lobbies 
of oil, steel, lumber, sugar, railroads, coal, power 
and finance, to mention a few. These powers of 
what “the fourth house” ought to be 
brought into the open, if they are to continue in 
existence. There will, some day, be a legitimate 
and constructive method by which useful and pro- 
ductive self-govern- 
ment, but present lobbying methods do not meet 
that description. 


sides over 


worth thinking about. 


some call 


interests may function for 


ie eka we 
Oil interests cry that there is over-production. 
They hint at appointing a czar to regulate produc- 
tion. At the same time leading oil stocks go up 
on the stock exchange. Somebody will pay for 
this. There’s a cleaning up in process—and it will 
take place a long ways from any oil well. 
x * x 
Some days ago the British government raided 
We hark back 
and recall the nice things that were said about the 
Soviets in England when the MacDonald govern- 
ment recognized the Soviets as a member of the 
A wolf put on granny’s clothes 
and bunkoed Little Red Riding Hood, who was 
but a simple country child, but the bunko game 
goes everywhere, so why should a bear in a top 
hat shake aces in a game with a labor prime min- 
isters 


the Soviet hang-out in London. 


family of nations. 


Peace be unto thee, all and sundry. 
. 


Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 


workers, The union label aims to help in accom- 
Unionists should use it in 
Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business. 


plishing that purpose. 
order to make it effective. 


THE PROGRESS BONDS. 


“These are Progress Bonds and the only enemy 
Get 


up for the big population 


of progress is inertia. Wake people up. out 
the Fix this city 


that is coming 


vote. 


If we keep the small town spirit, 


we can not advance. It is time to do something 
for ourselves and clear the way for bigger things 
that are coming 

The above is quoted from the inspirational 
speaker’s manual just issued by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee which is conducting the campaign for the 
Progress Bonds—$40,000,000 for the Spring Val- 


Municipal Railway 
War Memorial 
be 
at 


for 
the 
Cut—which 


purchase, $4,700,000 
$4,000,000 
the B 
voters of 
14. 


the respective headings, a 


ley 


extensions, for and 
$1,400,000 for 


tore 


be- 


the 


ernal will 


the the city for decision 


election on June 


facts 
forth 


Under fund of 


concerning each of the bond issues is set 


in the manual, in part as follows: 
Spring Valley Bonds. 
The Raker Act, 
mitted the 
with the construction of 
project. This act, 
out great opposition on the part of the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley, felt that the water 
Hetch Hetchy Valley should be used 
for the irrigation of San Joaquin Valley. The re- 
sult their that pro- 
vided in the Raker Act a clause to the effect that 
San 


passed by Congress in 1913, per- 


Francisco to go ahead 
its Hetch Hetchy 


however, was not passed with- 


falar Ss 
peopie of San 


water 


who 
in solely 


of opposition was Congress 
Francisco 
the 


system 


no water should be withdrawn by 
from the Hetch Hetchy reservoirs re- 
sources the Spring Valley had 
been used to the utmost by the people of this city. 

It will therefore be that under the pro- 
visions of the obli- 
gated to primary supply of 
water from the Spring Valley system. At the pres- 
ent time the Spring Valley Water Company is 
making a net of more than $2,000,000 per 
year, and as the city grows larger this profit will 


until 
of water 
seen 


Raker Act San 


Francisco is 


perpetually draw its 


profit 


of course increase. Why should the people of San 
Francisco annually pay this profit to a private 
corporation? Almost every city in the country 
owns its own supply. San Francisco and 
i pay ates for water than any 

other city in the country. One reason why the 
1 Francisco rate is so high is that it must pro- 


this $2,000,000 or more profit to the water 
each year. 

1embered that the Spring Valley 
profitable It pays 
to its stockholders and it can 
ay for $40,000,000. The bonds voted 
pring Valley can be paid off out of 


the water system. Thus the people 


company 
It must be rem 
water system is a business. 
handsome returns 
be bought to 
to paces se 


"NA 


of San ncisco can own their own municipal 
water supply without costing the taxpayer a 
nickel. 


The $40,000,000 option-price is very low. If you 
went into the stock and bond markets today and 
bought all the Spring Valley securities, you would 
pay between $43,000,000 and $45,000,000 for them, 
because the stocks and bonds are above par. This 
is because the Spring Valley is making an excep- 
tional amount of money. It is a gilt-edge invest- 
ment for the city at the price of $40,000,000, and 
this option, made in 1921, proves to be one of the 
best business deals the city ever made. 

But if we wait, the price will rise. It will rise 
$2,000,000 if we were to wait only another month 
or two; for Spring Valley has applied to the State 
Railroad Commission for permission to build 
$2,000,000 worth of extensions. Next year it may 
be another $2,000,000, and so on. This rising price 
might discourage the voter in later elections until 
the option would expire at the end of 1933. Buy 
now while the price is right. 

We must have Spring Valley owned by the city 
or this mountain water cannot benefit the people. 

U long-standing plans, the Hetch 


Under the 
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Hetchy conduit flows directly into Crystal Spring 
Lake of the Spring Valley system and on to the 
mains in the city itself. This is the only 
economical arrangement; no other peninsula res- 
they did, it would still 
be absurd to think of tearing up every street in 
the city and building a duplicate system. That 
would cost easily $200,000,000. Again, it is finan- 
cially absurd to think of turning over Hetch 
Hetchy to the private Spring Valley Com- 
pany at Crystal Springs for a song, to be sold to 
Valley’s 37-cent rate! 
Hetch Hetchy is publicly owned and the receiving 
and distributing system at this end 
be publicly owned, too, or our $55,000,000 
Hetch Hetchy investment is sacrificed. 


existing 


ervoir sites exist, and if 


water 


the people here at Spring 
reservoirs 


must 


Municipal Railway Bonds. 

San Francisco is pledged to municipal owner- 
ship. There is now no question as to whether San 
Francisco intends to engage in the ownership of 
its public utilities. It is already building its own 
Water system, and it is already operating its own 
street car system. The Municipal Railway system 
San Francisco is recognized throughout the 
world as one of the finest examples of public own- 
ership. Its physical properties are of the highest 
type and kept in the most efficient condition. The 
management has given continuous satisfaction to 
the public. The employees are well paid, loyal 
and capable. The success of San Francisco in 
operating its own street railway system should be 
of pride to every citizen of this com- 


of 


a source 
munity. 

Here is the public utility of which any city 
might well be proud. The first street car was oper- 
ated on the Municipal Railway in 1913. Since that 
time the road has made a profit of $5,000,000, or, 
in other words, in the fourteen years since the 
railway line was constructed it has earned suf- 
ficient profits to pay back to the city practically 
the total amount expended for its construction. 
To give the facts in another way, the profits of 
the road have paid for $3,000,000 worth of new 
construction, and have besides paid off $2,000,000 
of the original bonds. Without question the build- 
ing of our Municipal Railway was the finest in- 
vestment San Francisco has ever made. Not only 
has it been a highly profitable investment, but it 
has fixed a standard of service which other lines 
have had to meet, and it has been the means of 
making San Francisco one of the few cities in the 
country which has maintained a five-cent carfare. 

This is a $4,700,000 bond issue to Municipal 
Railway service into five new and growing home 
districts—the Sunset, west of Duboce tunnel; 
half of the Richmond; the Excelsior 
district beyond the Bernal Cut; Eureka Valley, at 
the base of Twin Peaks, and the area between 
Sunset and Parkside, by a cross-town line. Also, 


southern 


the present Marina line is to be extended down 
to the Palace of Fine Arts, and the present Part:- 
side line (Taraval street) extended to the Fleis!:- 
hacker playfield and pool. 

New bus lines, including one serving the Potrero 
district, are also provided; also a new car barn, 
bus garage and repair shops for the entire Munici- 
pal Railway system. 

These bonds will not affect taxes, nor will they 
raise carfares. The income in carfares will 
“carry” the bonds; all these districts are rapidly 
growing and will support the new carlines prac- 
tically from the start. This is the declaration of 
the City Engineer, after careful study. 

War Memorial Bonds. 
after the World War about $2,000,000 
raised by public subscription to build a 
magnificent War Memorial in commemoration of 
those who lost their lives in the great conflict 
The original plan for the memorial consisted of a 
home for veteran organizations and a center of 
art and music. However, when the architects be- 
gan to develop the plans it was found that the 
site originally selected was too small to permit 
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the erection of a memorial in keeping with the 
ideals of our community. The original site was 
therefore abandoned and the two blocks immedi- 
ately west of the City Hall were purchased, with 
the idea of making the War Memorial a part of 
our Civic Center. One of these blocks was bought 
hb. the city and the other was purchased out of 
funds raised by public subscription. There is at 
present left in the War Memorial fund about 
¢} 200,000—not enough to construct buildings in 
keeping with the dignity and beauty of the Civic 
Center. For this purpose it has been determined 
that $4,000,000 additional will be needed, and if 
this sum is voted the trustees of the original War 
Memorial fund will turn over to the city the 
$1,200,000 which they still hold, together with the 
block of land purchased out of the original 
¢2.000,000 fund, and a magnificent War Memorial, 
second to none in the country, will rise as a part 
of our Civic Center. 
Bernal Cut Bonds. 

This is an old railroad cut, on the original 
Southern Pacific Railroad line; at the present 
time it is twenty-one feet wide at the bottom and 
on level grade. Its location makes it valuable 
jor two public purposes: (1) To carry the new 
Municipal Railway extension into the Excelsior 
tract; (2) to hold an automobile highway that 
will take traffic off of Mission street at Thirtieth 
aud route it on level grade to San Jose avenue, 
Colma and the peninsula. Motor traffic using 
this route will avoid the present Mission viaduct, 
with its grades on either side, and will rejoin the 
present main highway at Daly City with a sav- 
ing both in time, grades and distance. 

The need of new highway outlets from San 
Francisco, especially in the hilly district near the 
county line, has long been notorious. This cut 
will give level roadway, free of cross-traffic inter- 
ruptions and will relieve Mission road by divert- 
ing automobiles to San Jose avenue. It will burst 
the “inner bottle-neck.” This is an all-city prop- 
osition. 

San Francisco is a great metropolis. It must 
be easily accessible to those who desire to visit 
it. Its own people must have ample highways for 
its commerce with the surrounding territory. 
Even with the Bernal Cut our city will have too 
few gateways to its suburban areas. It is a great 
city and must keep abreast of the times. It is a 
progressive step forward to cut a passage through 
the Bernal hills, and the money spent for that 
purpose will come back to the city a thousand- 
fold. There can be no question about the neces- 
sity for voting the bonds to make the Bernal Cut. 


—————_ > 


STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Extracts From Minutes of Meeting of Executive 
Council, San Francisco, May 15, 1927. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 a.m. by 
President Dalton. Present: President John F. Dal- 
ton, Vice-Presidents R. W. Robinson, G. B. Sul- 
livan, C. E. Dowd, Don T. Stewart, Ros. Man- 
nina, Donald Witt, Elma F. Smith, Charles Child, 
James E. Hopkins, C. E. Rynearson and Secretary- 
Treasurer Paul Scharrenberg. Excused: Vice- 


Presidents E. H. Dowell, James G. Dewey and 
Fred Bauer. 


‘he minutes of the previous meeting were read 

and approved. 
Communications. 

Following is a summary of the more important 
communications acted upon by the Council: 
‘rom the American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
mseton, D.C, (February 19), acknowledging re- 
“lt of Joint Resolution No. 7, unanimously 
pted by the California Legislature, protesting 
‘st any modification of present immigration 
‘s. (February 24) tentative acceptance of an 
‘itation to President Green to address the Com- 
‘wealth Club at San Francisco during his visit 
California next October. (March 14 and May 7) 


ado 
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Eleven 


relative to Communist activities in the Fur Work- 
ers’ International Union. (March 19, 28, April 6 
and 29) relative to labor bills pending in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. All noted and filed. 

From the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers No. 18, Los Angeles (February 26), 
requesting the assistance of the Federation in pre- 
venting the modification of certain safety rules in 
connection with high tension electrical wires. 
Complied with. 

From Washington State Federation of Labor, 
Seattle (March 8), inquiring about certain propa- 
ganda work under the auspices of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Party. Information furnished. 

From Senators Johnson, Shortridge and Congress- 
men Lea, Barbour, Swing, Free, Welch, Carter, 
Kahn and Crail, acknowledging various communi- 
cations from the Federation relative to bills pend- 
ing in Congress. Noted and filed. 


From Warren K. Billings Committee for Par- 
don, San Francisco (March 29), submitting a de- 
tailed statement of receipts from various labor 
organizations. Filed. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
No. 1104, Salinas (April 5), requesting information 
about the method of procedure in forming a Cen- 
tral Labor Council in Monterey County. Informa- 
tion furnished. 

From Tom Mooney, California State Prison 
(April 6), relative to his petition for a pardon. 
Left in the hands of the executive officers. 

From Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
(April 8), notifying Secretary Scharrenberg of his 
appointment as a member of the advisory board. 

From Central Labor Council, Los Angeles 
(April 9), relative to a report pointing to the dis- 
continuance of the free law courses in the high 
schools of Los Angeles. (May 3) with reference 
to a spurious radiogram sent to Secretary Schar- 
tenberg and signed by the Central Labor Council 
of Los Angeles. Secretary Buzzell has carried on 
a thorough investigation regarding the origin of 
this message, but so far without success. (May 
14) night letter requesting Secretary Scharrenberg 
to wire Secretary of Labor Davis at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, urging him to insist upon strict enforce- 
ment of all immigration laws and rules affecting 
Mexican labor. Complied with. 

From Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee, Bos- 
ton (April 11), enclosing petition for the Governor 
of Massachusetts urging him to appoint a com- 
mittee of impartial citizens to 
case. Left in hands of Secretary. 

From Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators No. 504, Fullerton 
(April 13), requesting additional copies of the 
booklet giving names and addresses of manufac- 
turers using the union label. Complied with. 

From Alaska Fishermen’s Union, San Francisco 
(April 26), relative to certain bills pending in the 
Alaska Legislature seeking to impose a license 
tax from $100 to $250 for the season upon each 
non-resident fisherman, and requesting the assist- 
ance of the Federation in defeating said bills. 
Secretary explained the various steps that had 
been taken to defeat the bills in question. Among 
others, President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had rendered substantial assistance. 
Left in hands of secretary. 

From Ethel Richardson, State Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in charge of Adult 
Education, Los Angeles (April 27), requesting the 
co-operation of the Federation in the proposed 
summer school to be held in Berkeley during Au- 
gust. Referred to committee on education. 

From the Chicago Federation of Labor (May 2), 
requesting co-operation in helping to convince the 
Federal Radio Commission that labor and _ its 
allied interests are deeply and vitally concerned 
in maintaining the full effectiveness of Labor’s 
Broadcasting Station WCFL at Chicago. Request 
complied with. 


From 


investigate the 


Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS _} 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
ALL UNION HELP 


rear | 
Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 


1680 MARKET STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 


Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
bewo eee 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 
BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Puneral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


JULIUS S. GODEAU 
INCORPORATED 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
4 AN _NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
RIVATE ExouanGm MARKET 711 


Lg 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL @URVIOm THAT SAVES AND SERVES 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 
BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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a ee Indianapolis in August. The so-called Progres- 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Considerable interest was shown in the election 
held Wednesday of No. 21 for the 
ensuing two years. The only contested office in the 
local official family was that of secretary-treasurer. 
The race was between H. J. Benz and L. Michel- 
(incumbent). Mr. Benz received a total of 
376 votes and Mr. Michelson received 640. The 
only other contested offices for election were those 
International convention 


for officers 


son 


of delegates to the in 


SWAT No. 5 


possible of fulfillment. 


backers. 


irresponsible persons. 


bage wagons. 
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THE GARBAGE FLY 
Tuesday, June 14 


“Passage of Measure No. 5 on the Ballot June 14 will be a menace to 
the public health of the City of San Francisco.” 


—Dr. William C. Hassler, City Health Officer. 


The people of San Francisco are entitled to the facts regarding 
Initiative Measure No. 5, the proposed garbage ordinance that appears 
on the ballot June 14. It should be defeated overwhelmingly as a 
Piece of pernicious legislation fathered by selfish interests in utter 
disregard of public welfare or public health. 


Voters are being promised slashing reduction in rates, perfect 
service, and a general perfection of conduct by the scavengers backing 
the measure that no one knows better than themselves will be im- 
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sive faction of the union was successful in elect- 
ing all four of its candidates: C. K. Couse re- 
ceived 713 votes; Patrick Evers, 676; Joseph Faunt 
LeRoy, 707; Alice Hawkes-Bernett, 608, and 
L. Michelson, 523. Alternate delegates elected 
were I. S: Black, 665; 'G. S. Hollis, 718; ‘G. H. 
Knell, 663, and D. K. Stauffer, 708. C. M. Baker 
was elected president of the local union for the 
ensuing two years without opposition, as was 
W. Lyle Slocum, first vice-president, and G. A. 
Sheridan, second vice-president. Members of the 
executive committee elected without opposition 


Measure No. 5 will not do any of the things promised by its 


But here are the detrimental things it will do: 


Remove control of garbage collection from the Board of Health, 
where it belongs as a health measure, and place it in the hands of 


Clutter already congested streets with scores of additional gar- 


Render impossible the present orderly and efficient collection in 
the outlying residence districts as well as in the downtown section. 


Stultify the splendid work done several years ago by the Board 
of Health and civic organizations when the present system was 
worked out and put into effect at a time when conditions were chaotic. 


KEEP THE CITY’S HEALTH OUT OF POLITICS 


Vote NO on Measure No. 5 


THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
750 Pacific Building 


are: Fred E. Ross, M. J. McDonnell and R. A, 
Fleming; trustee, J. W. Mullen; reading clerk, 
Alice Hawkes-Bernett; sergeant-at-arms, E. <A, 
Reyburn; auditing committee, D. A. Paddock and 
L. T. Olson; delegates to Labor Council, C. \f, 
Baker, J. W. Mullen, D. K. Stauffer, G. S. Hollis, 
G. H. Knell, L. Michelson, C. K. Couse, G. A, 
Sheridan, H. Heidelberg and William Mappin: 
delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council, G. H, 
Knell and D. K. Stauffer. The third member on 
the Allied Printing Trades Council delegation wil| 
be President C. M. Baker, who becomes a dele- 
gate by virtue of his office. A total of 1,021 votes 
was cast at the election Wednesday, which is one 
of-the highest votes ever cast in the local union, 


The latest from San Francisco's 
delegation who have been spending the past sey- 
eral months in Tokyo, Japan, is to the effect that 
the remaining three will depart from the Land of 
Cherry Blossoms for the city by the Golden Gate 
on June 11. The three remaining members of the 
delegation are Moore, Crackbon and Sullivan. 
From correspondence received from these gentle- 
ment the salary received is not sufficient to main- 
tain a white man in the standard of living which 
should be his, especially in a foreign country. 
As has been stated before, these gentlemen are 
of the opinion that the minimum amount that 
anyone should receive in Tokyo is 600 yen, or 
$300 gold, per month. Any sum under this amount 
will not permit one to live in decency in that 
country due to the fact that the cost of living is 
considerably higher than in the United States, 
especially for foreigners residing there. They state 
that foreigners residing in Tokyo are compelled 
to pay from 10 to 50 per cent more for everything 
they purchase than do the natives. They have been 
assured of a 40 per cent reduction upon their re- 
turn transportation, which will effect quite a saving, 
to these boys. The “pan hounds” at the club are 
therefore admonished to lay in a supply of shekels 
to furnish entertainment to Messrs. Crackbon and 
Moore immediately upon their arrival, as no doubt 
they will be anxious to resume the ancient pas- 
time. 

Tuesday of this week “Rod” Payne and Al R. 
Hopkins sailed for Tokyo, where they have ac- 
cepted positions in a commercial printing office. 
It is understood that Mr. Hopkins will assume the 
position of production manager and Mr. Payne will 
be the linotype machinist operator. These boys 
are both well known the length and breadth of 
the Western country, and their legion of friends 
will wish them success and happiness in their new 
adventure. While it is not known what the salar) 
will be, yet we are assured that they are guaran- 
teed a stipend sufficient to maintain them in their 
positions. However, it is an even bet that neither 
one of them remains in the Land of Cherry Blos- 
soms to complete the three-year contracts which 
they have made. Both of these gentlemen are in 
financial positions that if they find things not to 
their liking they will not be compelled to remain 
longer than it will take to secure return passa 
They are experts in their lines of work, and if the 
management of the concern they are to work for 
realizes their ability and wishes to keep them, 
they will make the wages sufficiently attractive 
to hold the boys in their places. 

One of the interesting callers at the headqi 
ters during the past week was H. C. Williams, 
one of No. 21’s oldest members. Mr. Williams, 
who is 80 years of age, joined the Typographical 
Union in 1868, and therefore has been a continu- 
ous member for 55 years. Mr. Williams has not 
been actively engaged at the printing trade for 4 
great many years, having made a study of optical 
work. For the past couple of years he has beet 
engaged in building what is said to be the largest 
heliograph instrument in the United States for 
Stanford University. Besides being interested i 
optical work and work of similar nature, Mr. \il- 
liams is a deep student of other subjects and 3s 


information 
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one of the most interesting characters that has 
visited our headquarters in many years. 

The Central Labor Council of Napa is circular- 
izing the membership of trade unions throughout 
the State announcing the fact that the Cameron 
Shirt Factory, the Keig Shoe Factory and the 
California Glove Factory of Napa are 100 per 
cent union and asked that men and women who 
have the welfare of the workers at heart purchase 
eoods manufactured by these three concerns in 
preference to wearing apparel made by prison 
tal r and other non-union concerns. 

According to information received the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company is now com- 
jietely organized and ready to enter the life in- 

rance business in behalf of organized labor in 
articular and wage earners in general. The Union 
aabor Life Insurance Company has elected Paul 
Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation of 
abor, and John A. O’Connell, secretary of the 
Labor Council of San Francisco, as 
of the members of the board of directors. 
As yet no agency has been established in this 
city, but it is quite likely that before many weeks 

licies in this organization can be had in this 

y, and we hope that members of organized 

yy, and the Typographical Union in particular, 
vill give this new institution their heartiest co- 
operation. 

Rurk Speis, of the James H. Barry Company 
chapel, who has been visiting relatives in Omaha 
for the past month, returned to this city last week. 

\Villiam Shannon has arrived from Carson City, 
Nevada, where he has spent the past several 
months as an employee in the Nevada State Print- 
ing Office. 

Alf (Lydia) Pincombe of San Diego spent a few 
days in this city visiting friends. 

ld Tansey has returned from Santa Rosa and 
way points after an absence of several months 
from San Francisco. 

The board of arbitration which is hearing the 
between No. 21 and the San Francisco 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association has held daily 
sessions all this week, during which the union has 
been presenting its prima facie case. Hearings 
will be resumed next week, the definite date of 
these having not as yet been established. Those of 
the members who are interested in attending 
these sessions may receive information from day 
to day by calling the headquarters office. We are 
unable to hazard a guess as to the length of these 
hearings, but confidently hope that an early deter- 
mination will be had and that Judge Charles A. 
Shurtleff will render a satisfactory and speedy 


dec ision. 


entral 


dispute 
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SIGNS PENSION BILL. 

Governor C, C. Young has recently signed the 
bill providing for a commission to investigate and 
report on pension and retirement legislation. 

“After ten years of persistent effort,” says State 


Civil Service Commissioner David J. Reese, “we 


have finally secured a definite measure which will 
» the civil service employees of the state to 
“omit to the legislature and the governor a pen- 


and retirement law which will be just and 
equitable as well as sound financially. 

“In each successive biennial report to the legis- 
lature and governor we have urged and recom- 
ded the necessity for a pension and retirement 

civil service were to be permanent and ef- 

e in California, but no serious consideration 


heretofore been given to this important 
cr, 


Nie 


‘During the past two years I have given this 
m intensive study. Investigations have 
made of pension and retirement systems in 
country and Great Britain, and conferences 
been held with actuarial experts on pension 

lems, The result of our efforts has been the 
limary measure introduced at our request by 


Assemblyman Scofield and now passed by the 
governor. 

“Civil service and the merit system have a two- 
fold significance in their theory of operation: The 
necessity for merit and fitness and efficiency as 
qualifications for the appointment of an employee; 
and merit and efficiency and production as qualifi- 
cations for an employee to remain in his position. 
But there comes a time in the lives of men and 
women, when they cannot render the service, 
which may be expected of younger men and 
women. Heartless demands for efficiency would 
relegate these employees to the scrap heap, but 
sentiment and justice as well deters such action. 
It is unjust to an employee after years of service 
to summarily dismiss him for lack of efficiency, 
but it is also unjust to the state to continue a man 
in office when his eye has dimmed and his step is 
failing. 

“On the other hand the employee must con- 
tribute a part of his earnings to the retirement 
fund because, after all, the burden must be largely 
his, the state providing the machinery and the 
reserve for the operation and maintenance of the 
fund.” 

Assembly Bill No. 38 provides for the appoint- 
ment by the governor of a commission of three 
members without salary to investigate and to re- 
port on pension laws and to recommend pension 
legislation before the session of the 1929 legisla- 
ture. The sum of $6000 is appropriated to defray 
the expenses of the investigation. 
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MAILERS’ NOTES. 


By Edward P. Garrigan. 

Saturday, just before the American boy landed 
in Paris, the members of the Call family presented 
Frank Raubinger and his wife with a little token 
that they could to Europe. 
Frank was given a set of brushes, his wife a large 
gray purse. The boys on the Call asked Frank 
to say a few words before he went abroad, but 
words for the first time failed him. His throat 
filled up and the tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he picked up his presents and walked away. On 


take on their trip 


answer to the well wishes of the boys at our last 


meeting, I received the following letter from 
Frank Raubinger: 

“San Francisco, May 18, 1927. 
“To Members of Mailers’ Union No. 18. 
“Greetings: 

“On behalf of myself and wife I desire to thank 
you for your kind wishes extended to us on our 
Best wishes to all the 
and 


vacation trip to Europe. 
boys and hope that No. 18 will be stronger 
Sincerely, 
“FB, E. RAUBINGER, 
“Charter Member of No. 18.” 
Dave 
Freidnashe’s wife presented him with a nice little 
baby girl the other day. Mother and baby are 
Papa is sporting a new straw hat. 
I suppose he won the bet. 

ss 

HATE AMERICAN LABOR. 
By William English Walling 
Author of American Labor and American 

Democracy. 

American labor has repeatedly pointed out that 
the Soviets were ready to enter into any kind of a 
deal with American capital while remaining abso- 
lutely uncompromising in their hostility to Amer- 
ican labor. The Soviets have now joined these 
two Communist policies together, offering their 
hostility to American labor as a further bait to our 
capitalists in addition to large slices of the patri- 
mony of the Russian people. In addition to con- 
cessions of the natural resources they have seized 
by means of their brutal dictatorship over Russia’s 
agriculturists and laboring classes, the Soviets 


better on my return. 


Yes, we have another papa in our ranks. 


doing nicely. 


Thirteen 


now remind our Harrimans and Sinclairs and 
Standard Oil Company that they (the Com- 
munist dictators) are in agreement with American 
capital in its war against organized labor. 

In the whole Soviet Third International hier- 
archy there are few officials higher than Rakov- 
sky, now Soviet ambassador to France. Rakov- 
sky was not only so-called president of the so- 
called Soviet government at Ukraine, but signed 
the British trade agreement with J. R. MacDonald, 
then premier of England—a favor in return for 
which the Soviets wrecked MacDonald’s govern- 
ment. 


Ambassador Rakovsky, it seems, “has been as- 
suring American business men that the Soviet 
propaganda committee intends to leave the United 
States alone, since American labor is Bolshevism’s 
most obdurate enemy—more so, in fact, than 
American capitalism.” 


This is the kind of bait presented to would-be 
American concession owners in the territory of 
the Soviets. And, of course, the Soviet dictators 
are able to point to their active work against the 
American Federation of Labor, especially in New 
York and vicinity, to prove to American capital 
that they may yet be of value in fighting the 
American labor movement. They can point also 
to the steady hostility to the American Federation 
of Labor of their allies, the parlor pinks, both 
through their weekly publications and their or- 
ganizations. 

But this new Soviet policy of openly appealing 
to American capital against labor ought to illumine 
whatever honest liberals that have hitherto been 
caught by the Soviet claptrap—and especially it 
ought to show them the real nature if the “rad- 
ical” and “intellectual” attack on the American 
Federation of Labor. 


= > 
WOULD GRAB GREAT FALLS. 


A recently-organized Delaware corporation has 
applied to the government for permission to build 
a huge hydro-electric plant on the Potomac River 
and its tributaries near Washington, D. C. It is 
proposed to furnish power and light to the na- 
Cleve- 
land and Chicago capitalists are said to be be- 
hind the project that will be linked up with the 
power trust. 


tion’s capital and surrounding territory. 


The application promises to intensify the fight 
control of this resource at the 
next session of Congress, and the Potomac River 
at Great Falls will be associated with Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam. 


- 
FORESEES FIVE-HOUR WORKDAY. 


Prediction 


for government 


that the amount of work necessary 
to afford the average laboring man a good living 
for himself and his family can eventually be per- 
formed in six or perhaps five hours a day was 
made in an address prepared by Edward A. Filene, 
Boston economist, for delivery before the twelfth 
annual convention of the National University Ex- 
tension Association in session at the University 
of North Carolina, 

Mr. Lilene said that with the reduction of work- 
ing hours, made possible by increasing mass pro- 
duction, there would still be enough products 
turned out to meet the full market demand. Belief 
was expressed that the surplus time of the workers 
would be devoted to acquiring education. 


poi ee, 
CHECK BREAKER POINTS. 


To determine if the breaker points on your car 
need more or less separation, the free emergency 
road service of the California State Automobile 
Association offers the following guide: If the gap 
is too wide, the engine will miss at high speed; if 
too small, the engine misses at low speed. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of May 20, 1927. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 P. M., by Pres- 
ident Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—AlII present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials— From No. 29, Fred 
Ewald, A. Hunt. and Tin Workers 
No. 5, Henry Stelling, vice Brother McClune. 
From Mailers No. 18, Edward P. Garrigan, Joseph 


Stocker. 


Stereotypers 


Tron, Steel 


Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed— From Watchmen, 
Steam Engineers and Barbers. inclosing donations 
for the Molders’ From the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, with reference to the ap- 
station WCFL. From Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Food Products of Chicago, rela- 
tive to the erection of new building at Portland, 
Ore. From Retail Clerks’ Union, stating that the 
firm of Foreman & Clark has signed their agree- 
ment. 

Referred to Trade Union Promotional League 
From Union Label Trade Department, with re- 
gard to an intensive campaign in the interest of 
the union label, card and button. 

Request Complied With—From the Lithograph- 
ers’ Union No. 17, relative to the unfair attitude 
of the Galloway Lithograph Company, and re- 
questing the assistance of the Council in straight- 
ening said firm out. 

Communication—From the Bay Counties Dis- 
trict Council of Carpenters, inclosing copy of res- 


Defense Fund. 


plication of 


olutions adopted at their meeting, asserting its 
belief in the Pesce and 
Madsen; on motion were con- 
curred in. 

Report of Executive Committee—The matter of 
controversy between the Grocery Clerks’ Union 
and the Philadelphia Sales Store was laid over 
for one week at the request of Brother Desepte. 
In the matter of Bakery 
Drivers’ Union and the manager of the Purity 
Stores, with the consent of both sides it was laid 


Brothers 
said resolutions 


innocence of 


controversy between 


over tor the purpose, if possible, of securing a 
basis of an amicable settlement of 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Show going on at Knights 
of Columbus Hall for the assistance of worthy 
charities. Egg Inspectors—Thanked the Council 
for assistance in organizing several shops in the 
city; business good. Auto Mechanics—Reported 
that some shops have established piece work sys- 
tem which is detrimental to the trade; requested 
delegates when having repairs made to have the 
work done in a union shop. Grocery Clerks—AIl 
chain stores are unfair to their union; requested 
delegates not to make purchase on Sunday. Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers—Are seriously handi- 
capped by the importation of foreign steel into 
this country. Bakery Drivers—Will hold a picnic 
at Paradise Park, May 29th. Tailors—Tailoring 
firm at 942 Market street is unfair to their union. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Will hold 
entertainment and dance at California Hall, 
May 28th. 

New Business—Moved that the Council request 
Governor Young to pardon Anita Whitney; mo- 
tion concurred in. The chair appointed the fol- 
lowing Labor Day Committee: 

Labor Day Committee 
San Francisco Labor Council. 

Ed Anderson, Alaska Fisherman; John O’Con- 
nor, Asphalt Workers; Felix J. Dumond, Auto 
Mechanics; Chas. Fohl, Baggage Messengers; 
Gus Becker, Bakers No. 24; George Kidwell, Bak- 
ery Drivers; Anthony Noriega, Bill Posters; 
George Cullen, Blacksmiths; Thos. Sheehan, Boil- 
ermakers; Fred Dettmering, Bookbinders; A. J. 
Rogers, Bottlers No. 293; Herbert Lane, Boxmak- 


same. Report 


Joe Luttringer, Brewery Drivers; Patrick 
O’Brien, Brewery Workers; M. S. Maxwell, 
Butchers No. 115; John McCafferty, Butchers No. 
508; John Dempsey, Cemetery Workers; S. T. 
Dixon, Chauffeurs; Edward Jackson, Cigarmak- 
ers; A. J. Van Bebber, Cooks No. 44; Joseph 
Cresse, Coopers; P. C. McGowan, Cracker Bakers 
No. 125; Mabel Sutton, Cracker Bakers’ Auxiliary; 


ers; 


John Coughlin, Draftsmen; Joseph Moreno, 
Dredgemen; W. A. Morrow, Egg Inspectors; 
Wm. Rhys, Electrical Workers No. 6; Michael 


Sullivan, Electrical Workers No. 151; L. D. Wil- 
son, Electrical Workers No. 537; Harry Milton, 
Elevator Constructors; F. H. Lynch, Federal Em- 
David Hardy, Federation of Teachers; 
George Malcher, Garage Employees; Robt. De- 
deaux, Garment Cutters No. 45; Nellie Casey, Gar- 
ment Workers No. 131; W. G. Desepte, Grocery 
Clerks; Jonas Grace, Hatters; T. H. Forbes, Ice 
Wagon Drivers; John Harder, Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers; John Matheson, Janitors; Louis Benoit, 
Jewelry Workers; L. Gold, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; W. A. Connolly, Laundry Drivers; 
Chas. Hawley, Laundry Workers; John C. Daly, 
Letter Carriers; A. Vureck, Lithographers No. 17; 
Anthony Brenner, Machinists No. 68; Ed Garri- 
gan, Mailers No. 18; Bert Annis, Metal Polishers; 
Frank McGovern, Milk Wagon Drivers; Matt Wil- 
liamson, Miscellaneous Employees No. 110; Frank 
Brown, Molders No. 164; J. M. Triplett, Moving 
Picture Operators; Harry Loewenstein, Musicians 
No. 6; W. T. Bonsor, Office Employees; B. Ellis- 
berg, Ornamental Plasterers; J. Galiata, Paste 
Makers; George Mitchell, Patternmakers; Maurice 
Ahern, Pavers; M. Olney, Photo Engravers; 
George Flatley, Postoffice Clerks; Wm. Colbert, 
Postothce Laborers; Stephen Kane, Printing 
Pressmen; Sam Palmer, Professional Embalmers; 
W. J. Keough, Retail Clerks No. 432; Walter 
Otto, Retail Delivery Drivers; Frank O’Brien, 
Retail! Shoe Salesmen; M. T. Doyle, Riggers and 
Stevedores; Paul Scharrenberg, Sailors Union; L. 
T. Olson, Sailmakers; Karl Will, Sausage Mak- 
ers; J. T. Maloney, Sheet Metal Workers No. 104; 
Jas. Linegar, Shipyard Laborers; Wm. Rusk, 
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ployees; 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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Stage Employees; Jas. Coulsting, Stationery Fire. 
men and Oilers; T. A. Reardon, Steam Fitters No, 
590; A. E. Hunt, Stereo and Electrotypers; W. R. 
Towne, Stationary Engineers No. 64; James 
Flynn, Street Carmen Div. 518; Frank Miller, 
Stove Mounters No. 61; J. E. Thomas, Stove 
Mounters No. 62; J. LeForce, Steam Shovelmen: 
Nels Soderberg, Tailors No. 80; Wm. Conboy, 
Teamsters No. 85; Dan Dougherty, Teamsters 
No. 216; Eugene Lynch, Tunnel Workers; C. N, 
3aker, Typographical No. 21; Frank Ferguson, 
Trackmen No. 687; Frank Donigan, United 1.a- 
borers No. 1; A. Bond, Upholsterers No. 28; Hugo 
Ernst, Waiters No. 30; Marguerite Finkenbinder, 
Waitresses No. 48; W. G. Harry, Watchmen; Tom 
Dowd, Water Workers; Sam Fox, Web Press- 
men; Stanley Roman, Barbers No. 148. 

Members-at-Large—Wm. P. Stanton, John A, 
O’Connell, Walter Macarthur, Andrew Furuseth, 
Will French, Russell I. Wisler, William P. Mc- 
Cabe, Andrew J. Gallagher, George S. Hollis, 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., Sheriff Thos. F. Finn, 
John A. Kelly, Jas. J. McTiernan, Sarah S. Ha- 
gan, Roe H. Baker, Wm. R. Hagerty, D. P. Hag- 
erty, J. P. McLaughlin, Edward Rosenberg, Mi- 
chael Casey, A. W. Brouillet, Daniel C. Murphy, 
Thomas A. Maloney. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Your committee met for the purpose of consider- 
ing the proposed bond issue for the Memorial for 
War Veterans, and decided to leave the matter 
to the individual judgment of all voters and rec- 
ommended that the Council take no action on 
this proposed bond issue. Report concurred in, 

Joint Labor Radio Committee—Committee ef- 
fected temporary organization and elected J. J. 
Swanson, chairman pro tem, and Theodore John- 
son, secretary pro tem. A committee from the 
Building Trades and Brother Dumond were ap- 
pointed to make a further investigation on this 
matter. Further meetings of the Joint Committee 
will be called by the chair. Report concurred in. 

Receipts—$575.77. Expenses—$372.02. 

Adjourned at 9:10 P. M. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. | 
janufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 
AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
4 


CLEAN 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


LIGHT AIRY 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA St. NE«R Mission St. 
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WORLD CONTEST IN STARVATION. 
(ny International Labor News Service.) 

Vroposal of the Fascist government in Italy to 
cut wages of all workers 10 per cent as the first 
step under the new charter of labor is fraught 
with international significance and may well be- 
come the forerunner of a world-wide “contest in 
starvation,” in the opinion of Daniel J. Tobin, 
treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
and president of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. 

Mr. Tobin spent several weeks in Italy last 
summer observing industrial and labor conditions 
Boycott May Come. 

“The leadership of American labor will frown 
upon the Fascist-Syndicalist policy,” he said, “and 
it is not beyond possibility that a boycott of Ital- 
ian merchandise may come to be adopted by labor 
in various countries as an effective means of mani- 

festing disapproval. 

“Mussolini intends to capialize Italian frugality 
and inurement to poverty in price-cutting compe- 
tition for world markets. 

“American prosperity is admitted in most quar- 
ters to be due, at least in part, to high wages and 
a widely diffused buying power. The situation in 
Italy is different, according to the Fascist view, 
and they intend to enrich the nation by concen- 
trating on international trade. 

Danger in Success of Plan. 

“The danger lies in the possibility that Musso- 
lini may attain some momentary success in his 
plan to develop industry by exploiting labor. It 
is well known that centuries of poverty have de- 
yeloped in the Italian lower classes a talent for 
living on almost nothing. A few yards of spa- 
ghetti and a jug of cheap wine will keep an Italian 
family indefinitely. This was pointed out to me 
in Rome last summer by a gentleman who boasted 
of the prospects of his country under Fascism. It 
is now apparent what he meant. 

“If this plan succeeds in Italy it is not illogical 
io suppose that other nations will be drawn into 
competition on similar bases—a sort of world- 

e race to see who can live on the least. Any 
economist can foresee what this means to the 
present industrial system. Commerce must have 
markets if factory wheels are to hum and markets 
mean people with ability to consume, and money 
to buy merchandise. 

“A ‘contest in starvation’ is likely to result in 
all contestants reaching the goal only to find 
there is no prize. Deprive the world’s workers 
of all goods except bare sustenance—that is what 
competition in wage depression would ultimately 
mean—and what need will there be for our mar- 
velously developing super-industry? 

Threat to United States. 

“This view is not so far overdrawn as might at 
first appear. It is true that the threat to labor in 
America is more remote than in some countries— 
for example, England—but any momentary suc- 
cess attained by industrialists in Italy may inspire 
renewed efforts in some quarters to force down 
Wages here, 

‘Italy has been primarily an agricultural coun- 
try. Of recent years her olive growers have suf- 
fered from California competition, her silk culture 
has been overshadowed by Japan’s, and rayon, one 

i her staples, is being produced in America in 

casing quantities. 

“It is natural that Mussolini, in seeking ways to 
ad ance his imperialistic designs, should turn to 
Ndustrialism, and, it is also natural that one of his 

‘lonalistic ambitions should light upon enforced 

lity as a means to the end. 
World-Wide Movement. 
be: There is deep significance in this charter of 
avor business. It represents one manifestation of 

‘ovement that is world-wide. The agricultural 

Natons are beginning to rebel against the domina- 
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tion of their industrial neighbors. Industrialism 
has proven a more fertile source of power and 
riches than tillage of even the richest soil. Hence 
Italy seeks to set herself up as the rival of Eng- 
land and Germany. Much of the distress of 
France is due to too much dependence upon agri- 
culture. 

“But Italy is embarking upon a dangerous exper- 
iment in cutting wages and prices as a method 
of developing her industries. Destruction of home 
markets will be injurious even though she is 
thereby enabled to undersell in foreign markets.” 
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PURCHASE LABOR RADIO IN EAST. 

Negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of a high-powered radio broadcasting station in 
the East to be controlled by the American labor 
and progressive movement, it was announced 
today by directors of the Debs Memorial Radio 
Fund, which is seeking “to perpetuate the voice of 
the late Eugene V. Debs,” the noted labor leader. 
Station WDEBS, as it will be called when the 
station changes hands, is expected to be part of 
a chain of similar broadcasting stations “hdoking 
up” throughout the country. Already, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor has established Station 
WCEL, which broadcasts programs of interest to 
labor. 

According to Norman Thomas, chairman of the 
fund which is seeking to raise $250,000 at cam- 
paign headquarters, 31 Union Square, New York 
City, WDEBS will operate in the interest of all 
progressive movements and ideas and will aid 
every legitimate effort of the American labor 
movement to improve the economic and cultural 
status of its membership. A board of trustees, 
selected from every shade of liberal, radical and 
labor opinion, will guarantee a non-sectarian con- 
trol of the station, he said. He added, however, 
that every program will be as completely varied 
as those given over already established stations, 
with artistic numbers alternating with the educa- 
tional program. 

Endorsement of the project has been received 
from various quarters, many educators lauding 
the enterprise as one assuring free speech and 
“freedom of the air” from the monopolistic con- 
trol of the large stations. Robert Morss Lovett, 
professor of English at the University of Chicago, 
has accepted as trustee of the fund, declaring: 

“No better memorial can be provided for one 
who fought all his life for freedom of speech than 
an enterprise which will make speech effective as 
a means of enlightenment throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The control of broadcast- 
ing by vested interests is an outstanding menace 
to free institutions.” 

Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the Nation, 
declared that the prospect that the entire radio 
service “may be controlled by the government and 
conservative forces is simply appalling. It is a 
public duty to offset this by erecting Station 
WDEBS, as you suggest. Nothing could be more 
fitting than to call it after Eugene Debs.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, en- 
dorsing the project, points out that, while he did 
not always agree with the political and economic 
views of Debs, he was always his great admirer. 
“I feel,” he said, “that a broadcasting station 
such as you propose would be a fitting memorial 
to erect to his memory.” 
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Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. 


AS Siar, 


MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


BUY IT TODAY1!I! 
‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS. 


NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 
YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AusSonaet 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floer 


Corner Ellis Street 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Staraps 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


TWO KINDS OF LUCK 


Some people become rich almost overnight by a 
sudden stroke of luck. But the best way is to be 
lucky enough to acquire the steady saving habit. 
That kind of luck can be developed. Our “Ambition 
Bond” will help you—ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 


STO e G 
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Edward Garrigan and Edward 


‘red Ewald is an 


ut has not 


been serving 


the past TWO) Yeas. On: ac=- 


other activities for his or- 


and dance of the Trade 


Union Promotional League at California Hall will 
Saturday, May 28. A 
splendid program has been arranged and a large 
attendance is desired and expected. 

or Council has voted to add its influence 
request to Governor C. C. Young to pardon 
Anita Whitney, convicted under the Criminal Syn- 
dicalism Law several years ago, which conviction 
sustained by the United States Su- 
The Council has long been on rec- 
ord in favor of the wipiffg out of the law. 
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row night, 


1 8) See be 
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to the 
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preme Court. 


The p 


icnic of the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union 
will be held at Paradise Park next Sunday, May 
29. There will be all sorts of games and amuse- 

ments, 3 ng and vaudeville turns. 
The Union reports than an 
this city 


effort 


neluding dancir 
Auto Mechanics’ 


is being made in to establish the 


piece-work system in shops and that trade union- 
1 see to it that their. repair work is done 


in order to hel fight against 
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the system. 
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of Plumbers, and 
> now in the making by a joint 
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the first picnic meeting Sat- 
Palo 
and 


Preliminary 
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“Pacific Coast steamship owners are evading 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


READ THIS! 


ere 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, May 27, 1927 


Thousands of Men, Women and Children 
suffer agony and discomfort because of 
badly fitted shoes. They are evidently 
unaware of the fact that we fit 

everyone perfectly. 
stress this fact in or- 
der to give our 
customers 
perfect 
com- 
fort. 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 


SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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Brief Items of Interest 


ee 
the laws and spurning the rulings of the United 
States Supreme Court,” Andrew Furuseth, 
dent of the Union, charges. “The ves- 
been operating in violation of the 
Now they 


presi- 
Seamen's 
sels have long 
safety laws. don’t like to change, even 
after an adverse Supreme Court decision. To pro- 
mote it has ruled that the 
divided into numerically equal 
The main point in the law and in the de- 
cisions is that there must be as men on 
deck at night ready for action as in the day time. 
Congress intended, and so stated in the Seamen’s 
Act, that vessels may have threc watches by agree- 
ment and the steamers need .ore careful look- 
out than since they are not de- 
pendent on the wind and move in any direction.” 
> 
GREATER PRODUCTION. 

Increased efficiency and greater production with 
less employees is the record of American indus- 
try during 1919-25, according to a weekly bulle- 
tin issued by the financial house of Spencer Trask 
& Co. 

During this period the number of wage earners 
decreased 7 per cent and factory output “increased 
probably about 30 per cent.” 

This efficiency, it is stated, has made such rapid 
strides in recent years that net profits, which were 
growing 


safety at sea, been 
must be 


watches. 


crews 


many 


sailing vessels, 


rapidly on account of increasing volume, 
have been Beary Scream oe 


omies oy ei ciency can still be accomplished in 
many lines, but it is doubtful if the results will 
be as impressive as in the recent past. Reports of 
railroad operations for the first two months show 
surprising improvement over the corresponding 
period of last year. A larger volume of traffic was 
handled with some less 10,000 freight cars; the 
net ton miles handled daily per car increased from 
492 to 515; train loads increased from 727 tons 
to 760 tons, and the traffic density from 5264 to 
5484 tons.” 


The bulletin states that the workers’ share of 
factory products were no larger, from the stand. 
point of proportionate value, in 1925 than in 1919, 
although annual per capita earnings of factory 
workers were 10 per cent larger. 

—_———_&_______ 
THE SIGHT OF INEQUALITY. 

I saw the world around me, one part laboring 
for bread and the other part squandering in yile 
excess or empty pleasures, equally miserable, | 
cause the end they proposed still fled from them: 
for the man of pleasure every day surfeited of his 
vice, and heaped up work for sorrow and repent- 
ance; and the man of labor spent his strength in 
daily struggling for bread to maintain the vita] 
strength he labored with; so living in a daily cir- 
living but to work, and work. 
e, as if daily bread were the only end 
of a wearisome life, and a wearisome life the only 
occasion of daily bread.—Daniel Defoe. 
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41 GRANT AVENUE 
San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in All Principal Cities in California | 
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Union House Union Clerks 


Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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THE REPOSTED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


